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PROJECT-TEACHING IN GRADE SIX^ 



RUBY MINOR 
Assistant Supervisor of Practice, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 



Much has been said about motivation, and project- teaching is 
no longer viewed with suspicion by progressive teachers; but we 
have by no means exhausted the possibilities when we have merely 
made school work a little more interesting for our pupils. 

The lower grades have perhaps profited most by this progressive 
movement — just why, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain. Per- 
haps it is because younger pupils are more responsive. Dare we 
say that our upper-grade pupils have been so restricted that they 
have temporarily lost the power of initiative? Many of us have 
found this to be apparently true, but we are not ready to say that 
upper-grade work cannot be greatly improved by centering the 
school activities around projects or purposeful acts. 

It is the belief of the writer that sixth-grade pupils have wonder- 
ful powers of initiative and a hitherto undiscovered executive ability 
that may be developed if proper stimuli are provided. It is with 
the hope of suggesting possibilities along this line that the following 
account is written. 

We centered our first semester's work in the sixth grade around 
European geography, motivated by our War interests and activi- 
ties, the culmination of which was a pageant entitled "Rebuilding 
Europe," which was written and presented by the pupils. What 
could we find in our second semester that would be so absorbingly 
interesting and so far-reaching in educational possibilities as the 
War had been? This question was uppermost in the mind of the 
teacher. With it came the corollary : If the work of the first semes- 
ter has been successful in developing initiative and a more than 
usual interest in school activities, will the pupils not be able to 
choose their own project or projects? 

Believing that such a procedure is the surest test of her teaching, 
and convinced that activity proposed by the class is far more pro- 
ductive of desired results than that which is superimposed by 

> It will be noticed that music is not reported as a definite part of this project. Because songs and 
foll:-dancing had been an important part of the work of the previous semester, it was considered advisable 
to place less emphasis on music in this project. 
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authority, the teacher made the work as interesting as possible and 
waited. (If we could only learn the art of waiting, we might more 
often see real development in our pupils.) 

The course of study called for the geography of Asia and Africa. 
At the beginning of the semester the nation was engaged in a large 
drive for funds for Armenia. Our interest in the War made it 
quite easy to become interested in this situation. While studying 
Armenia, the class became interested in the Turks, and it was only 
natural that the oppression in Syria and Palestine should lead to 
a study of these countries. 

The pupils were always asked to state the problem in which 
they were interested. Often these problems were solved as a group 
project, and sometimes as individual projects to be reported to the 
class. The problems were usually about the people of the various 
countries; e.g., How do they dress? What kind of homes do they 
have? What are their industries? How do their schools compare 
with ours? What customs do they have that differ from ours? 

Before these problems were solved we outlined topics which 
must be known in order to answer them correctly. In this way the 
pupils had a keen motive for studying location, climate, surface, 
government — in fact, all the topics which would be considered 
essentials — and yet it was all done at the pupils' suggestion to help 
them in solving a problem of real interest. 

By this time the pupils were thoroughly interested in the Near 
East, and were ready for the question: Why do you suppose that 
we have heard so much about Europe and so little about Asia? 
Various answers were received but the class was not urged to come 
to a definite decision, as the question was one on which the teacher 
wished more thought to be given. 

An interest in Arabia was aroused by reading a few of the best 
tales from Arabian Nights. The pupils were encouraged to bring 
newspaper and magazine clippings and illustrations of any of the 
countries studied. We soon had an interesting collection of pic- 
tures showing the life typical of each country. 

The class now decided that many people are not interested in 
Asia because they know so little about it. Since we always con- 
sider the Training School our nearest community, and are con- 
stantly encouraging the sharing of pleasure, the natural question 
was: What can we do to let the Training School know some of the 
interesting things about Asia and Africa? 
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By careful and sympathetic questioning and discussion the 
class decided to give an oriental exhibit at the close of the semester. 
In order to make their exhibit a true representation they must 
know as much as possible about each country. This was a begin- 
ning but was quite sufficient to motivate many lines of school activ- 
ity. Every suggestion in regard to what we could do to make an 
interesting exhibit was evaluated by the class and accepted or 
rejected according to the judgment of the pupils. 

A few of the problems studied are listed here. It should be 
noted that the situation was so built by the teacher that the pupils 
felt the need and stated their own problems. 

Why do four-fifths of the population of Asia live in the southeastern part? 
In what ways are the Asiatic people diflferent from the Europeans? 
Why is India so densely populated? 

What are the chief cities of India and why are they important? 
Take an imaginary trip to the Holy Land by use of pictures and books. 
How does peasant life in Palestine compare with peasant life in Europe? 
What is there of interest to an American tourist in Arabia? 
Why is Japan the only Asiatic country which is considered a World Power? 
Why does Japan want to control China? 

Imagine trips in Africa, with Roosevelt in the Jungles, with a caravan 
crossing the Sahara, a Boer in the Transvaal, etc. 

How can we best represent these countries in our exhibit? 
What is typical of each country? 

Desk outline maps were colored to emphasize locational geog- 
raphy in Asia, and a papier-m9,che relief map of Africa was made 
as a group project. These appeared in the exhibit. 

The new flag of China was painted by each pupil, and these 
made an effective border on one wall of the exhibit room. 

A sand table representation of a Kongo village was the contri- 
bution resulting from a study of that section of Africa. 

Composition immediately assumed a more important place, 
because it was agreed that we would wish to write about the various 
countries. The selection of interesting subjects, and the securing 
of a variety of expression were sufficient motives for much discussion 
and criticism, and to have one's paper chosen for display was a 
strong incentive for best effort. Lack of space in this article elimi- 
nates a discussion of the development of each composition. 
Some of the titles may, however, be suggestive. 

1. Write about the country of the Near East in which you have been most 
interested. Select a particular phase for discussion. 
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2. Tea culture in India. 

3. A letter home written at Ghadames, Tripoli, after an imaginary trip 
across the Sahara Desert. 

4. A newspaper article written to the home paper by a colonist in Belgian 
Kongo. 

5. Silk industry in China. Discuss one phase. 

6. Cotton culture in Egypt. 

7. Gold in South Africa. 

8. Any topic which interested you on Japan. 

An added interest was felt in this work, because the best stories 
were to be told to the fourth grade, which had recently given an 
operetta for our pleasure. Since the sixth grade could do more 
extensive reading, the class wished to contribute something which 
the fourth grade had not already learned in planning their enter- 
tainment. Much valuable discussion arose over the choice of 
suitable topics, best sources of material, and the final expression of 
each written exercise. 

The presence of a Japanese student from Princeton University 
furnished a real motive for best effort, and his talk to the pupils 
enlarged their experience. An invitation was extended to him and 
his friends to attend our oriental exhibit which increased the 
interest. 

Some of the titles of the compositions on Japan were : 

1. Japanese Holidays 

The Flag Festival 
The Doll Festival 

2. Japanese Industries 

Rice Culture 
Cormorant Fishing 
Raising Silk Worms 

3. What the Japanese Make from Bamboo 

4. Japanese Schools 

5. Japanese Government 

6. Odd Customs 

Spelling ideals were uniformly high and perfect papers became 
the standard. The lists of words were usually suggested by the 
pupils who recognized or anticipated their own needs for effective 
written work. 

Penmanship, an especial weakness in this class, now received 
added attention, lest our exhibit should receive unfavorable criti- 
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cism, for by this time it was decided that the entire Normal School 
as well as parents and friends should be invited. 

The reading was varied and interesting and covered almost 
every phase of that subject. Reading for information became a 
necessity, and, because of the keen motivation, was attacked with a 
zest not always attendant upon this class of reading material. The 
teacher had anticipated the needs, and as each country was studied, 
available books from every possible source were accessible on 
classroom shelves. Pupils were encouraged to work in the city 
library and they frequently asked for that privilege. There is an 
abundance of material on almost every topic of interest, but it often 
requires careful searching to find the rare bits possessing real 
literary value. A few suggestions will serve to illustrate the nature 
of this type of work. 

Kipling's Just So Stories and the Jungle Books were enjoyed 
while studying India. The Pipes of Luchnow was also appropriate 
at this time. 

The Arab and His Steed by Mrs. Norton was read with apprecia- 
tion during our study of Arabia; also Abdallah, Son of the Desert. 

Blossoms from a Japanese Garden by M. M. Fenollosa furnished 
choice poems. 

The work on Africa was enriched by such selections as "Elephant 
Hunting" from Wild Beasts and Their Ways by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, and Lion Taming. Moses on the Nile, translated from 
Victor Hugo, increased the child's appreciation of choice literature, 
and made the picture of Egypt more vivid. 

The Burial of Moses by Mrs. Cecil Francis Alexander is also 
good. 

Selections from the Bible for opening exercises received a new 
meaning because of our study. The lives of Abraham, of Joseph, 
of Moses, and of Jesus now had the realistic geography as a back- 
ground in the child's mental picture. 

No oriental exhibit could be complete without much attention 
to the aesthetic effect ; so our art work received a new inspiration. 
After due consideration and discussion, the class decided to make 
cut-out colored poster effects typical of each country studied. This 
was another incentive for knowing the scenic wonders, the peculiar 
customs, and the native costumes of the countries to be represented. 

The first efforts were somewhat discouraging from an aesthetic 
viewpoint, but the interest and efforts of the pupils were all that 
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could be desired. So we continued, and were pleased to see the 
class daily growing more discriminating in judgment and more skilful 
in execution. 

The final results were most gratifying, and even a disinterested 
observer could recognize such subjects as "Transportation in the 
Orient," for there was the elephant from India, the camel in a 
desert scene, the jinrikisha, and even the babe strapped to his 
mother's back in the "Land of the Rising Sun." 

Care was taken that each pupil should select his subject accord- 
ing to his own interests, and should be aided in expressing it satis- 
factorily. Historic accuracy of subject-matter, color-values, 
proportion, perspective, skill in cutting and mounting all received 
special attention. 

Egyptian pottery was one of the most interesting subjects 
studied. Pupils studied the history of pottery as an industry and 
planned a visit to a local pottery. The fact that Trenton ranks 
second in this great enterprise gave additional reason for emphasis, 
and increased the interest in the modern phases of the industry. 

Vase forms were designed by each pupil. This gave practice in 
free cutting, originality in sheeting appropriate motifs and color 
effects, and skill in applying the principles of artistic arrangement. 
The pupils then molded clay vases, applying the principles already 
learned. When these vases were painted and shellacked, the effect 
was very pleasing. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature was the assembling of all 
of our work for the exhibit. This was a problem which must receive 
careful consideration. Six booths of uniform size were built, 7J^ 
feet high, 4J/^ feet wide, and 6 feet long. The entire front and roof 
of each booth was left open. Partitions and walls were made of 
strawboard, to give a firm foundation. Light gray bogus paper was 
used as a final covering for the walls to give a soft neutral back- 
ground for the mounted work. All this material was used in full- 
sized sheets so that it could be used again. 

All art work was mounted on dark brown, green, or gray ; when- 
ever possible a uniform size, 9 by 12 inches, was used. The art work 
was placed on the wall opposite the entrance. Compositions and 
spelling papers, all mounted on brown craft paper, occupied the right 
wall, and mounted pictures collected by pupils were placed on the 
left wall. With this much uniformity in each booth it was possible 
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to add individual touches without spoiling the general balance so 
necessary in a large display. 

The entire front (of the six booths) was ornamented across the 
top with a faf ade effect. This, with the partition posts, was deco- 
rated. An oriental border design was worked out on squared paper 
and colored black. When pattern was cut out and mounted on deep, 
rich red the effect was truly oriental, and was greatly enhanced by 
a fancy lantern in each booth, illuminated by an electric bulb. The 
lanterns were made of rice paper, each one having a design appro- 
priate for a particular booth. The booths were arranged in the 
following order : the Near East, including Armenia, Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, India, and Persia; China; Japan; and a double-sized booth 
for Africa. 

Besides the work already described there were several industrial 
charts, including silk charts in the Chinese booth, and cotton and 
gold charts in the African booth. 

Since the silk chart is typical of the general idea of all, a brief 
description may be helpful. During the study of the silk industry 
pupils were encouraged to bring samples of silk materials that 
design might be studied, and illustrations of the various stages of 
silkworm raising and manufactory of silk, and pictures of articles 
made from silk. The selection, arranging, and mounting of this 
material gave practice in the principles of art involved. The best 
list of articles made from silk written by a pupil was also placed 
on these charts. 

There were many choice articles contributed by pupils or friends 
which gave a realistic effect to each booth. Among these were a 
poster, written in English and Chinese by a local Chinese man, a 
Japanese game, Japanese ptotery, a silk shawl from India, pottery, 
silk scarf and novelties from China, a collection of African stamps, 
etc. Children, costumed to represent the natives from each country, 
greeted the visitors and completed the oriental picture. 

There is a feeling among some school authorities that project- 
teaching will of necessity eliminate some of the school subjects, or 
cause them to be neglected. Perhaps an account of how this 
situation was provided for may help an eager, but doubting, teacher. 

Some confusion has arisen over the terminology, as the term 
"project" has been used in various ways. A project may be a 
large unit of work involving the effort of a large group of individuals ; 
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it may be a smaller unit occupying less time; or it may be a specific 
bit of work for an individual pupil. 

The one essential of any project is that the person or persons 
engaged must be working whole-heartedly in an undertaking for 
which there has been purposeful planning. Of course there are 
varying degrees of educational values, and much difference of 
opinion exists among educators as to just what kind of projects are 
most worth while. A discussion of such values is not the purpose 
of this article, but rather to show how project- teaching may be 
used in teaching the required subjects in the curriculum with the 
largest gain to the child. If project- teaching means assisting pupils 
in the pursuit of purposeful activity, then more than one project 
can be pursued during the semester. 

When the interest became increasingly evident in the exhibit, it 
was suggested that we show other activities of the school work 
besides that which was directly connected with our study of the 
orient. So a Nature and Hygiene booth was added in which were 
displayed : 

1. A flower chart, recording name, color, date, and name of pupil bringing 
to school the first specimen. 

2. Illustrations in water-color of spring flowers — ^pussy-willow, jonquil, 
tulip, iris, etc. 

3. A bird chart, recording name, color, date, and name of pupil first reporting 
sight of bird. 

4. A second bird chart, classifying the common birds according to size and 
color. 

5. Birdhouses made by boys. 

6. Charts illustrating flower and vegetable gardening by means of pictures 
collected by pupils. 

7. Charts illustrating health habits, including oral hygiene, cleanliness, 
exercise, sleep with ventilation, etc. 

8. Chart showing weekly record of hygiene habits of each pupil. A credit 
mark given for clean hands, face, nails, teeth, abstinence from coffee and tea, etc. 

9. Weight chart, a record of each pupil's weight each month compared with 
the normal weight according to age and height as computed by United States 
Health Board. 

Two adjoining rooms were appropriated in which to display the 
sewing and cooking of the sixth-grade girls. The sewing included 
samples of Red Cross work, aprons, dresses, and other garments 
which each of the best sewers had made for herself. 

The second room represented a breakfast room, with a simple 
meal prepared and served without a maid. Here a family of six 
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was impersonated by members of the class and they excited much 
interest as they partook of the meal. The pupils were responsible 
for arrangement of room, for the cooking, and for the setting of 
the table. 

As an arithmetic project the pupils had been much interested 
in the furnishing of an imaginary house. Both boys and girls had 
made booklets in which illustrations of furniture for each of four 
rooms were mounted. The solutions of problems which arose in 
connection with the project were mounted in the book, and also 
lists of spelling words, which were necessary in making orders, 
writing bills, receipts, etc. These booklets were displayed on 
tables provided in the exhibit room, as were also plans for a base- 
ball diamond and tennis-court, which motivated learning to draw 
to a scale. 

The teaching of percentage was motivated by each pupil keep- 
ing his own daily record in the Studebaker Tests, which the pupils 
enjoyed as a daily drill in arithmetic. The weekly average was 
computed and each pupil made a graph showing his weekly progress. 
A class graph was also made by each pupil so that he was able to 
picture vividly his own rating as compared with the class. These 
graphs increased the interest in arithmetic and made an interesting 
showing at the exhibit. 

As the result of more than one experience it is the opinion of the 
writer that teaching by means of real interest in a project, which is 
educationally worth while, is not a fad, but a real progress in experi- 
mental education worthy of being tried by those who are deeply 
interested in child welfare. 



